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Apache Indians Drying Roots 


A scene from the new movie ARIZONA 
(See Page 10) 








THE GRAPES OF TOKAY are among 
the finest in Europe. Tokay (also spelled 
Tokaj) is a city in northeast Hungary, 
center of a famous grape region. Photo 
above shows a girl of Tokay carrying 
grapes to the winepress. 


HUNGARY 


N the center of Europe, surrounded 

by mountains, lies the broad plain 
of Hungary. It is a country without a 
seacoast, hemmed in on all sides by 
Germany, Slovakia, Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania and Russia. (See map, oppo- 
site page. ) 

On Hungary's broad plain, wat- 
ered by the Danube River, farmers 
raise wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, 
potatoes and sugar beets. These 
crops feed not only the people of 
Hungary, but many of the people of 
other European nations. Hungary is 
called a “breadbasket” for much of 
Europe. 

The rich breadbasket of Hungary 
has long been a tempting prize to 
more powerful neighbors. During 
most of its life as a nation, Hungary 
has been held a captive, first by 
Turkey, and then by Austria. 





HOME OF THE 
MAGYARS 


Hungary gained full independence 
after the war of 1914-1918. Hungary 
today is a kingdom without a king. 
It is ruled by a regent, Nicholas 
Horthy. 

For a thousand years Hungary has 
been the home of the Magyars. 
These people came from Asia, across 
the Black Sea and up the Danube 
River. They were nomads in Asia, 
but settled down after they reached 
Europe. 

The Magyars are noted for their 
love of beauty. They wear gay-col- 
ored clothing, and decorate their 
homes with brightly-painted dishes 
and bowls. 

Now Hungary has joined the Ger- 
many-Italy-Japan Axis. So, too, has 
Rumania and Slovakia. For story and 
map of the Tri-partite agreement, see 


opposite page. 
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LEFT: Admiral Nicholas Horthy, 
regent of Hungary (ruler in the 
absence of a king) with his wife 
(center); daughter and son-in- 
law (at right); two sons (at left). 


BELOW, LEFT: Hungarian shep- 
herd boys who had been out on 
the plains all night with their 
flocks. They are wearing blanket 
coats and sheepskins. 


BELOW: Picturesque peasant 
homes in the foothills of the Car- 
pathian Mountains along the 
Hungarian-Russian border. 
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WAR REVIEW 


NEW AXIS MEMBERS 


Three small nations last week 
joined the Germany-Italy-Japan Axis. 
They took their places in the “new 
order” which the Axis nations are 
trying to build up. 

The three new members are Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Slovakia. 

What part will these small nations 
play in the “new order”? It will be 
their part to do the bidding of the 
three big countries. That is what the 
“new order” means —rule by Ger- 
man, Italy and Japan. 

The small nations do not like this 
kind of a “new order.” But they are 
not given much choice in the matter. 
They are told to join “or else.” The 
“or else” means that they would have 
to go to war against the powerful 
Axis. 

Slovakia. This German puppet 
state is all that is left of Czecho- 
slovakia. It is allowed to have a gov- 
ernment of Slovaks, but they must do 
Germany's bidding in all things. 

FOOD, OJL, BAUXITE 

The Axis nations, by getting Hun- 
gary and Rumania to join, have 
gained control of valuable supplies. 
These supplies will help Germany 
and Italy to hold out against the 
British blockade. 

Hungary's foodstuffs are needed 
by Germany. The British blockade 
has cut off Germany's supply of food 
from the Western Hemisphere. 

Hungary also has the world’s larg- 
est deposits of bauxite, the most im- 
portant ore of aluminum. 

Rumania’s most valuable resource 
is oil, which Germany needs as fuel 
for planes and tanks. Several weeks 
before Rumania joined the Axis, Ger- 
man soldiers took command of Ru- 
mania’s oil fields. 

Besides their valuable resources, 
Hungary and Rumania are important 
to the Axis for another reason — their 
geographical position. The two coun- 
tries are stepping-stones between 
Germany and the Balkan Peninsula. 

Germany and Italy want to bring 
all the Balkan nations into the “new 
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order,” either by threats or by con- 
quest. Italy conquered Albania last 
year, and now is fighting Greece. 
Hungary and Rumania have given 
up without a struggle. Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria are next on the list. 
Then would come Turkey. 

Turkey is important because of the 
Dardenelles. This narrow strait is a 
gateway between the Black Sea and 
the Mediterranean Sea. It is also a 
dividing lane between Europe and 
Asia. 

After Turkey would come Syria, 
Palestine and the Suez Canal to the 
south; Iraq and Iran, with their rich 
oil fields, to the east. 


OTHER BALKAN NATIONS 

Will Germany and Italy succeed 
in winning to their side all the 
Balkan nations? Let us look at these 
small neighbors to the south and 
southeast of Germany. 

Yugoslavia. The Yugoslavs are in 
danger because their countries lies 
between Germany and Greece. If 
Italy is unable to defeat Greece — 
and so far the Greeks are winning — 
the Germans may go to the help of 
their Italian partners. Their shortest 
path would be through Yugoslavia. 


‘ 





Bulgaria. This country also lies 
on a path from Germany to Greece — 
if the Germans should decide to take 
the long way around and attack 
Greece from the rear. 

There was a rumor that Bulgaria 
might join the Axis. 

Bulgarian officials were not sure 
whether Russia would approve of 
Bulgaria joining the Axis. 

Turkey. The Turks, friendly to 
Britain, prepared to fight against the 
Axis if necessary. The government 
declared martial law in European 
Turkey and the region around the 

Dardanelles. 

Turkey warned Bulgaria not to 
join the Axis, and not to attack 
Greece. 

Greece. The Greeks had already 
given their answer — a loud “No!” — 
to the Axis. They are fighting against 
the Italian invaders. 

Last week the Greeks continued 
their brave drive against the Italians. 
They won their greatest victory of 
the war by taking Koritza, biggest 
Italian base in Albania. 


Another Greek column, in south 
Albania, pushed on to the other sec- 
ond biggest Italian base—the city of 
Argyrokastron. British planes aided 
the advance of the Greek columns. 

If the Greeks keep up their drive 
during December at the rate they 
advanced during November, the 
Italian army may be forced to get 
out of Albania by Christmas. 
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FOLLOW THIS MAP as you read the article here. Hungary, Sioniante and Slovakia 
are now part of the Axis. Will Bulgaria join up, and give German troops a shortcut 
to Iraq's oil fields and Britain’s Suez Canal and domination of the Mediterranean? 
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C.1.0. AND A. F. of L. 
HOLD CONVENTIONS 


America’s two large labor organi- 
zations held their national conven- 
tions last week. 

The C.1.0. (Congress of Industrial 
Organizations) held its convention 
at Atlantic City, N. J. The A. F. of L. 
(American Federation of Labor) 
held its convention at New Orleans, 
La. 

The main business of the C.1.O. 

vas election of a new president. 

John L. Lewis had been president 
of the C.1.O. since it was founded in 
1936. 

During the Presidential election 
campaign he supported Wendell L. 
Willkie. Mr. Lewis called on his fol- 
lowers to vote for Mr. Willkie. Mr. 
Lewis said that he would resign as 
C.1.0. president if President Roose- 
velt won. 

At the convention, Mr. Lewis car- 
ried out his pledge, and resigned. 

To take his place as president, the 
lelegates elected Philip Murray. 

Mr. Murray was born in Scotland, 
and came to the United States at the 


age of 16. He worked in the coal 





mines near Pittsburgh. He became a 
leader of the United Mine Workers 
of America, and later of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. 

At the A. F. of L. convention, Wil- 
liam Green was re-elected president. 
Mr. Green has been president of the 
A. F. of L. since 1924. 

One of the main problems at the 
A. F. of L. convention was to find an 
answer to this question: “What shall 
we do about labor racketeers in our 
unions?” 

The convention passed a com- 
promise resolution which condemns 
labor racketeers but provides no 
means for fighting them. Next week 
Junior Scholastic will explain this 
resolution. 

The question of labor unity — unit- 
ing C.LO. and A. F. of L. into one 
organization — was discussed at both 
conventions. 

William Green said that the A. F. 
of L. was ready to discuss unity at 
any time. 

But the C.I.O. leaders were suspi- 
cious of the A. F. of L. 





CONGRESS STAYS IN 


The House of Representatives last 
week voted down a resolution to ad- 
journ. 

The vote was: for adjournment, 
148; against adjournment, 191. 

Those in favor of adjournment 
said that Congress had completed its 
work. So Congressmen might just as 
well go home. 

Others said that Congress should 
stay on the job, because of the wars 
abroad. 

The most exciting news from the 
Capitol was the story of the roof over 
the Congressmen’s heads. 

The roofs of the House chamber 
and the Senate chamber are of heavy 
glass squares over steel supports. The 
House roof was completed in 1857, 
and the Senate roof in 1859. 

In the many years since that time, 
the supports have weakened. For 


some time the Capitol architect, 








SESSION 


David Lynn, has feared that the 
roofs might collapse. 

When snow had fallen on the Capi- 
tol in recent winters, workmen has- 
tened to sweep it off as fast as it fell. 

Early this year, Congress voted 
$550,000 to repair the roofs. Archi- 
tect Lynn planned to do the work 
after Congress adjourned this fall 
But Congress didn't adjourn. 

Last week Architect Lynn advised 
the Congressmen to move temporar- 
ily to other quarters, if they didn’t 
want the roof to fall on their heads. 
Congress took his advice. 

The House moved to the Caucus 
Room of the new House Office 
Building. 

The Senate moved to the room 
where the United States Senate met 
before 1859. 

And Architect Lynn and his work- 
men began fixing the roof. 











Wide World 
WILLIAM GREEN, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, makes 
opening speech at convention in New 
Orleans. Read article at left. 





AID TO BRITAIN 
“SHORT OF WAR” 


In the war between Germany and 
Britain, the sympathies of most 
Americans are on the side of Britain. 
Our government's policy is: “All aid 
to Britain, short of war. 

This policy means that we allow 
Britain to buy war supplies from our 
factories. Britain pays cash for the 
supplies, and British ships carry 
them across the Atlantic. 

The phrase “short of war” means 
that we are not willing to declare 
war on Germany and Italy. This is 
our present policy: we do not want 
to send our troops over there; and 
we do not want to send our navy to 
strengthen Britain’s. 

Recent bombings of the cities of 
Coventry and Birmingham by Ger- 
man planes have aroused many peo- 
ple in the United States to great 
indignation (anger). 

After these raids, some U. S. news- 
papers asked that more help be given 
to Britain. 

Last week the question came up 
at a press conference in President 
Roosevelt's home at Hyde Park, 
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N. Y. A reporter asked the President 
whether the United States would 
give more aid to Britain. 

The President replied that we are 


eee ee 
Test yourself! If you give the right answers, you 
will have a total score of 100. How close can you 


NEWS QUIZ come? Answers in next week's issue 


giving all we can. He has set up a 
50-50 rule for factories making war 
supplies. Fifty per cent of the sup- 
plies go to Britain, and 50 per cent 
go to our own army and navy. 

Unless the factories can make sup 
plies faster, there is no way to give 
more aid, the President said. 

Since the war began, Britain has 
ordered $2,500,000,000 worth of wa 
supplies from U. S. factories. 

Britain has ordered 26,000 planes 
trom our factories. The finished 
planes are going to Britain at the 
rate of 300 a month. By next June we 
will be sending 600 a month. 

We are also sending Britain mer 
chant ships to replace those sunk by 
German submarines and bombers 
Our government has sold 2] freight- 
ers to Britain, while private U S 
companies have sold 123 ships. 

Besides supplies from our tac 
tories, another kind of aid has gone 
to Britain. Various organizations 
have collected funds for relief ot 
Britain’s civilians. The tunds provide 
medical aid, bandages and food. Aid 
of this kind is called humanitarian 


aid. 


DIES COMMITTEE 


The Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities is a committee 
of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is often called the Dies 


1 TOKAY GRAPES 

This girl (photo at left) is enjoying a handful 
of grapes grown in the Tokay region, where 
she lives. What country does she live in? 
Write your answer on the line blow. Score 10 
points 

My score — 





NEW AXIS MEMBERS 
Two of the following nations have joined the Germany- 
Italy-Japan Axis Which two are they? Check them. Score 5 
points each. Total 10 
Greece 
Turkey 


Rumania 
Yugoslavia 


Hungary 
Russia 


My score — 


RUMANIA’S RICH RESOURCE 


What is Rumania’s most valuable resource, which Germany 
needs for its war machine? Write answer on this line 


. Score. 15 points. My score — 


TURKEY’S STRAIT 


Fill in the three missing names in the following statement. 
Score 5 points each. Total 15 

The strait which divides Turkey, putting part in Europe 
and part in Asia. is called . It connects two 
bodies of water: e 


(1) and (2) My score — 








C.1.0. 
PRESIDENT 
AND EX. 


Committee, for its chairman, Con 
gressman Martin L. Dies of Texas 

Last week the Dies Committee is- 
sued a report, called a “White 
Paper.” 

The report told about German 
spies in our country, who seek to 
learn our military secrets. It also told 
about German agents in the U. S 
who spread propaganda here. 

The report said that the German 
government directs these activities 
through the German Embassy in 
Washington, D. C., and German con 
sulates throughout the country. 

Later in the week, Attorney Gen 
eral Robert H. Jackson criticized the 
Dies Committee “White Paper.” He 
said that the F.B.1. (G-men) already 
had gathered the information in the 
report, and had quietly given the in- 
formation to the Army and Navy. 


The president of the C.1.O. said, before the election on Nov. 5, 
that he would resign his office if President Roosevelt were re- 
elected. Last week, at the C.I.0. convention in Atlantic City, this 
labor leader made good his pledge. He resigned as president of 
the C.I.0. Photo above shows him talking to the man who suc- 
ceeded him as C.I.O. president. Who are these two men, from 
left to right, in the photo? Write their names on line below. Score 
15, points each. Total 30. 


My score 





DIES COMMITTEE 


Congressman Martin Dies last week issued a report of his 
Committee to Investigate Un-American Activities. This re- 
port told about German spies here. A member of President 
Roosevelt's Cabinet criticized Congressman Dies, and said 
that he was hampering the work of the F.B.I. What does 
F.B.1. stand for? Who is the Cabinet member who criticized 
Congressman Dies? Write your answers on the line below. 
Score 10 points each. Total 20. 
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HE people of the United States 
have a very “sweet tooth.” 


Each of you eats almost his 
own weight in sugar every year (100 
pounds a year). This country con- 
sumes about three times as much 
sugar in proportion to its population 
as the average European nation. 
Here are some figures which will 
give you an idea of the amount of 
sugar we use every year. In 1931 the 
bakeries of the United States used 
834,787,682 pounds. Candy makers 
used 633,192,206 pounds. Other in 
dustries used amounts as follows: 
Soft drinks, 181,836,477 lIbs.; ice 
cream, 138,844,434 lbs.; canning tac 
tories, 302,508,368 Ibs.: chocolate 
products, 173,593,704 Ibs.; flavoring 
extracts and syrups, 236,927,151 lbs 
Because we use so much sugar 
it's lucky that so much is raised right 
here in the which 
produce s more than any other coun 
try in the world, might well be called 
“The World’s Sugar Bowl.” 
The United States is one of th 


Americas. Cuba 


SCENE IN CUBA, at a sugar mill. The 
sugar cane is hauled from the plantation 
to the mill by teams of oxen. An over- 
head crane lifts the whole cart-load 
of cane into the mill. (Photo at right.) 


Gendrea 
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SUGAR CANE grows on stalks 10 to 15 
feet high. At harvesting time, the stalk is 
cut by hand, the cutter using a big knife 
with a hook on the back. The hook is 
used for stripping the leaves off the stalk. 


world’s leading sugar - producing 
countries. In the states of Louisiana, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Texas 1,160,000,000 pounds of 
cane sugar were produced last year. 

In the states of Colorado, Califor- 








SLIGAR 


nia, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Utah and Ohio, 
3,606,000,000 pounds of beet sugar 
were produced last year. California 
and Colorado are far ahead of the 
other states in sugar beet production. 

Now this total of more than 5% 
billion pounds of sugar grown in the 
United States means only “continen- 
tal United States.” There is more to 
the U. S. than the 48 states. When it 
comes to sugar growing, Puerto Kico, 
the Philippines, and Hawaii are each 
in the 2-billion-pound class—all cane 
sugar. 

Outside the Americas and U. S. 
Territories, the principal sugar-pro- 
ducing countries are India, Java and 
Japan for cane; Germany, Russia and 
France for beets. 

Nobody knows when or where 
men first began to use sugar. It prob- 
ably came originally from India or 
some other part of southern Asia. 
Old books tell us that Alexander the 
Great gathered the “honey-bearing 
reed” along the banks of the Tigrus 
River. Early European travellers to 
India brought back news of this 


strange “indian salt,” as they 
called it. . 
From India the use of sugar 


spread westward to Persia, Arabia 
and Egypt; eastward to China. The 
Moors introduced it into Spain. And 
the Crusaders, who found people us- 
ing it in the Holy Land, brought it 
into other parts of Europe. 





Junior Scholastic 




















BOWL 


Sugar to us means candy and pie 
and ice cream. To the ancients it was 
a medicine. In ancient times and in 
the Middle Ages it was used almost 
entirely by doctors. People used 
honey to sweeten their food. 

Even when sugar became a food 
it was for a long time a luxury. It 
was not until tea and coffee became 
popular in the 18th century that 
sugar really got to be an important 
article of everyday food. 

Sugar had journeyed to the 
Americas earlier than that. You could 
almost say that sugar had a part in 
the discov ery of America. It was this 

way. One of the things that started 
the Spanish and Portugese explorers 
on their travels was a desire to find 
a short cut to the East. The people 
of Europe were getting tobe very 
fond of spices and other Eastern 
products. They wanted to find a 
quicker way to them than around 
Africa. But instead of finding a new 


route to the East they found 
America. 
They didn’t find any sugar in 


America. But they found somethin 
almost as good. They found tropical 
and semi-tropical lands in which 
sugar could be grown. 

Sugar cane was brought to Santo 
Domingo in 1494. It soon spread 
over the West Indies and into South 
America. It was introduced into 
Cuba in the 1520's. The first sugar 
cane was grown in North America 
in 1751. 
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FSA photo by Rothstein 


A PILE OF SUGAR BEETS outside a sugar beet factory at Brighton, Colorado. This 
machine lifts beets from truck and piles them over flumes for conveyance to factory. 


Until the time of Napoleon prac- 
tically all the world’s sugar came 
from cane. It was Napoleon who 
really started the beet sugar indus- 
try. During his wars with England 
the English fleet blockaded French 
ports. This meant that they wouldn't 
let any ships go in or out. France 
couldn’t get supplies from other parts 
of the world. Sugar was one of the 
things that was cut off. 


Napoleon encouraged French 
farmers to grow sugar beets to fill the 
country’s empty sugar bowl. The 
new industry grew by leaps and 
bounds after the war was over. By 
the 1890's it had become important 
in the United States as well as in 
Europe. 

We said it was-a good thing there 
was lots of sugar in the Western 
Hemisphere. So it is. But you can 


Sugar beet (left) as 
it looks when re- 
moved from the 
ground, with the 
dirt knocked off. 
The farmer is Au- 
gust Ehlen, of Ad- 
ams County, Colo. 


Loading the beets 
into a truck, at the 
field. As the beets 
are pulled out of 
the ground the dirt 
is knocked off and 
the beets topped. 
The picker does this 
with a sharp knife. 


FSA photos by Rothstein 


have too much even of a good thing. 
Too much sugar is another one of 
our problems. 

Sugar is a pee: to three differ- 
ent groups 0 people: to the sugar- 
beet growers of the United States; 
to the sugar-cane growers of U. S. 
Territories like Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii; and to the people of Cuba. 


What causes the problem? 

The sugar beet growers of Colo- 
rado, California and other states 
naturally want to sell as much sugar 
as they can. 

The more sugar we bring in from 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippines, the less beet sugar we 
buy from the Colorado and Cali- 
fornia growers. 

It costs a lot more money to pro- 
duce a pound of beet sugar in Colo- 


[Turn to page 14] 
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O41a Johnson 


Wren Osa Leighty (now Osa 


" 
5 
| 
5 
5 
Johnson) of Chanute, Kansas, was 
16 she fell in love with a young 
man ten years older than herself 
who lived in the neighboring town 
, of Independence. The young man, 
Martin Johnson, had just returned 
{ from a 25,000-mile cruise with 
? Jack London. 
5 As Osa Johnson tells us in her 
} best-selling book, I Married Ad- 
, venture, when she married Martin 
' Johnson she had ideas of settling 
| down to a quiet life in a cozy home 
‘ 
| 
5 
5 
‘ 
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in a small city. Instead she spent 
the most part of the next twenty- 
five years in places like Borneo and 
the darkest and wildest parts of 
Africa, helping her husband take 
pictures. 

Three years ago, after surviving 
all kinds of danger among animals 
and savages for twenty-five years, 
Martin Johnson was killed in an 
airplane crash here in the United 
States. 

In a recent interview Osa John- 
son said that of all the exciting mo- 
ments she and Martin had survived, 
the one described here was the 
most exciting. 

We reprint it by permission of 
Mrs. Johnson and her publisher, 
]. B. Lippincott Company. 

UR many encounters with 

elephants during the four 

years we spent at Lake Para- 
dise endeared the splendid creatures 
to us and helped us, | think, to un- 
derstand the natives’ reverence for 
them. Dignified and intelligent, this 
fine animal attends strictly to his 
own business and lets other creatures 
alone. Elephants fight little among 
themselves, are intelligent parents 
and have an instinct for tribal loy- 
alty. They have their own leaders 
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and follow and wait upon their de 
cisions. 


There were times when Martin 
and I were so interested in the ani- 
mals themselves that we almost for- 
got our job of getting pictures of 
them. 


At the ena of one very hot day 
spent in a blind, we saw a herd of 
some twenty elephants ambling to- 
ward our water hole. We were to 
leeward, but the big fellow who ob 
viously was the leader, sensed some- 
thing that warned him all was not 
as usual. Perhaps at some time or 
other on on» of his migrations he 
had heard the explosions of guns, 
had seen a companion fall, had 
caught the scent of man. At any rate, 
he stopped abruptly; his troupe 
halted instantly in their tracks. His 
ears stood out, his trunk lifted and 
waved exploringly, and he advanced 
alone to the water hole to investi- 
gate. A little fellow, probably his 
son, started to follow, whereupon 
the father paused long enough to 
smack him sharply with his trunk 
and send him back into the herd. 


Marin and | loved baby ani- 
mals of every kind but baby ele 
phants were simply _ irresistible. 
There was one little fellow — he 
couldn't have been over a few weeks 
old — who was being led for perhaps 
the first time duwn to a water hole. 
It was another of those very hot days 
and the baby lagged behind the herd 


and whined and complained bitterly. 





His mother lost patience finally, 
seized him by the ear with her trunk, 
held him firmly with her huge foot 
and then proceeded to squirt water 
over him. The infant squawked and 
struggled in vain and wasn't re- 
leased until his mother was satisfied 
he had enuugh both to cool and dis- 
cipline him 

My husband and | almost laughed 
aloud when the baby got to his feet 
still squawking — his pink mouth 
wide open — only to find that he felt 
refreshed and almost happy. He took 
hold of his mother’s tail with his 
trunk and stood complacently while 
she had her drink. Then he followed 
her quietly into the tall grass still 
holding her tail. 


WE were able to secure many fine 
pictures of elephants in herds, but | 
think we were equally interested in 
coming on single animals at close 
range. In these circumstances the big 
animal was without the guidance of 
leader or herd, and his reactions, if 
anything, were sharper. His great 
ears would push straight out from his 
head, his long trunk wave explor- 
ingly and he would squint his small 
eyes in our direction in an effort at 
identifying us. After a long look then 
and a great shiff, he would usually 
decide that, while we were nothing 
to fear, neither were we familiar to 
him. So, backing off a few paces, he 
would turn around and stroll away, 
dignified and stately. 

There was one mammoth old lady 
elephant whom | should have liked 
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o spank for her habit of breaking 

ues my garden and syste ‘matically 
eating ten square feet of my sweet 
potatoes. We set up our cameras, 
one night, with wires and flashlights, 
and just as we were getting into bed 
heard the boom of the flashlight 
powder. 

“Good,” I said, as I heard her 
crashing into our stockade paling. 
“Perhaps this will teach her a lesson.” 

The photographs turned out sharp 
and clear and Martin was delighted. 
He liked sweet potatoes but he liked 
photography even better and hoped 
she would come back. She did, re- 
peatedly, in spite of booming flash- 
lights. One night, to prove how com- 
pletely unafraid she was, she pro- 
ceeded to strip the thatching from 
one of our huts. A little tardily I de- 
cided that the best way to please 
the old lady, as well as to stop the 
destruction, would be to plant a bed 
of sweet potatoes for her outside of 
our stockade. 


Marc and I have heard “big 
game hunters” boast of killing ele- 
phants, and there’s no doubt but that 
to bring the animals down requires 
fine marksmanship or luck — or both. 
The only vulnerable places in the 
creature's noble head — other than 
his tiny eyes, of course — are a spot 
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Mother elephants and their calves 
at the water hole. Photograph, taken 
in British East Africa, is from Mrs. 
4 
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Johnson’s book | Married Adventure. 
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no larger than a dollar in the center 
of his forehead, a similar spot at the 
temple and another behind the ear. 

Our only boast with regard to kill- 
ing elephants, is that in all our years 
of association with them, we have 
taken the life of only one. We were 
having lunch in camp on that occa- 
sion, and one of the natives, much 
excited, came running. 

“Big elephants,” he cried, 
gether very quiet.” 

Within half an hour our gun- 
bearers and porters had carried our 
cameras to the place indicated, and 
there they were, a small but com- 
plete he rd of six or seven big 
females, several young ones and four 
big bulls. They were in the open 
ground, grouped closely together 
with the babies piaying tag around 
the legs of the older ones 

it was I who usually “stirred up” 


“all to- 





BY OSA 
JOHNSON 





the game to get action, but this time 
Martin insisted that inasmuch as 
there was little or no cover to run 
to in case of a charge, he would take 
over my job and I would take his 
behind the camera. 

My husband moved slowly toward 
the herd. The largest bull saw Mar- 
tin. Startled, he spread his ears. 
raised his trunk, shifted uneasily, 
snorted — and charged! 

Martin ran. In similar circum- 
stances Martin and I had often 
stopped a charge by simply yelling 
and waving our arms, but this ani- 
mal refused to be either swerved or 
halted. 

Martin dodged, doubled, swung 
about, but the beast took every turn 
with him and was gaining fast. I 
kept on grinding and screaming, and 
my gun-bearer stood ready at my 
side with my rifle. Terror then was 
added to terror as the rest of the 
herd tore after their leader. 

I snatched my gun and fired. 
have no recollection of stopping to 
take aim. The big animal faltered 
and fell not fifteen feet off to the 
side from where we stood. The rest 
of the herd, startled at seeing their 
leader pitch to the ground, swerved 
and lumbered off. 

Released from the tension and ex- 
citement, I started involuntarily to 
run, fell into a pig hole and Martin 
came and fished me out — covered 
with mud! 
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THE NEW MOVIE 


ARIZONA 


HAS EVERYTHING A WESTERN SHOULD 


NDIANS on the warpath. Herds 

of stampeding cattle. A villain 

with a villainous mustache. A 
good-humored cowboy who wants to 
see California. Union troops march- 
ing. Confederate troops marching. A 
plucky young woman in boots and 
breeches, with enough spunk to force 
law and order upon the whole boil- 
ing town. From all these, Columbia 
Pictures makes a thrilling movie. 

Peter Muncie (William Holden) 
hailed from Missouri. On his way to 
California, he stopped to refresh 
himself in the new, shabby little 
town of Tucson, Arizona. Tucson 
was no paradise in the year 1860. 
Law and politics were both corrupt. 
Apache Indians infested the bare 
hills around it. 

Muncie hadn't been there ten 
minutes when Phoebe Titus (Jean 
Arthur), the only white woman in 
Tucson, crossed his path. She was 
on her way to see Lazarus Ward, 
town boss and gang leader. Some of 
his flunkies had taken money trom 
her home —money which she was 
saving for a ranch. She marched into 
Ward's place and got her money 
back by pointing a gun into the faces 
of the two thieves. 

Peter Muncie and Phoebe Titus al- 
lowed themselves to dream of a day 
when they would own a ranch. 


Meanwhile, Muncie went to Cali- 
fornia to get the “wader bug” out 





HE COURTS HIS LADY over pie-crust and cut apples. She 
makes a living by baking pies, but dreams of the day when 
she will be a real cattle-puncher on her own ranch. 
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of his blood. Phoebe stayed in Tuc- 
son, gave up her job as neighbor- 
hood pie-maker, and founded a 
freighting business. 

Tucson and Phoebe both saw 
troubled days. Lazarus Ward was 
making easy money out of freight- 
ing. He charged much too heavily 
for the goods carried by his mule 
trains. He didn't like having Phoebe 
and Warner cut into his profit. And 
now another villain, a smooth gen- 
tleman named Carteret (Warren 
William ), came to Tucson. He and 
Ward made a “treaty” with Mano, 
chief of the Apaches. Mano was to 
allow only Ward's mule trains to go 
through the mountains unmolested. 
All other trains (including Phoebe’s ) 
were to be set upon by the braves. 

Meanwhile, the Civil War had be- 
gun. Soldiers at the Tucson fort were 
ordered to withdraw and leave the 
territory undefended. The Arizona 
settlers reluctantly declared them- 
selves for the South. But the Con- 
federate garrison was soon driven 
away by the triumphant surge of the 
Union troops from California. With 
these troops came Peter Muncie. 

For awhile, they enjoy a peaceful 
life. Phoebe gets a $1500 contract to 
carry freighting for the Army. Peter 
resigns from the army to help her. 
His first job is the task of bringing 
500 head of cattle from the East— 
to be bought with Phoebe’s Army 





A LIFE’S DREAM comes true when 
Phoebe (Jean Arthur) sees that Muncie is 
driving her new herd safely home. 


pay. But, the night before Peter sets 
out, Carteret sends a masked band 
to steal Phoebe’s money. 

Never suspecting Carteret, Phoebe 
borrows her own $1500 back from 
him, mortgaging her land, her ranch 
house, and the cattle Peter is to buy. 
Carteret tricks her — the scoundrel. 
He and Ward send the Indians 
against Muncie and the new herd. 
But Muncie stampedes the herd into 
the Indian ranks, and the braves run. 

Back home again, Peter learns the 
whole story. Carteret has killed 
Ward in order to keep all the profits 
for himself. Peter and Phoebe are 
married at a gay fiesta scene — but 
you know all the while that, as soon 
as the wedding is over, Peter will 
settle accounts with Carteret. 

The hero shoots the villain. 





retract the lies he told to the Union army and confess that 
another villain, Carteret, had stolen Phoebe’s cattle money. 
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Bread at every Mea 


was my training rule at college,”’ 
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Wt Vassar, the vital energy and skill of charming 
Joanna Bard won recognition for her not only on 
the senior basketball team, but also in badminton, 
tennis, field hockey and swimming. 


“ 

kee MOVING! That is the most im- 

portant rule of basketball,” says 
Miss Bard. “Any letdown leaves a wide- 
open opportunity for the opposition to 
pile up baskets. So you carry on—a hard, 
fast pace to the end of the last quarter. 
And the girl with real endurance loves it! 


“For lasting energy—the kind that stays 
with you to the end of the game—our team 
ate bread three times a day. And I advise 
the same rule for girls who want to excel 
in athletics ... who want to get a lot done 
easily ... and feel splendidly energetic! 


“TI never get tired of bread—it tastes so 
good! And | know that when [ eat it plen- 
tifully, I don’t tire easily ... 1 have plenty 
of energy for all the things I want to do.” 


* * *x 


What bread in her diet does for vivacious 
Miss Bard, it can also do for you. Bread sup- 
plies not only quick energy, but sustained 
energy that lasts for hours. So let bread help 
you avoid fatigue . . . get work done easily... 
keep up energy for fun. . . for good times! 


Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Incorporated 








EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread is one 
of the best energy foods you 
can eat. It supplies—in almost 
ideal proportions—muscle- 
building proteins and energy- 
giving carbohydrates. And 
bread is nearly 100% digestible. 
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Quiz Questions 

Probably everyone secretly aspires 
to be an “information please” expert. 
The satisfaction of being able to an- 
swer almost any question on almost 
any subject is too great to resist. One 
does not become an expert, however, 
just by wishing. 

How can I become an “expert”? 
That is an easy question to answer, 
and really not too difficult to carry 
out. We may not all become a 
Gerard Darrow (Quiz Kids) or a 
John Kieran (Information Please), 
but we may make pretty good ex- 
perts. 

A real “expert” has an inquiring 
mind. He always-tries to get to the 
bottom of things. He wants to know 
what makes the clock tick; why the 
sun rises in the east; what makes 
birds fly. His curiosity makes him 
read widely. His hungry mind is fed 


IMPROVE YOUR READING | 


By Saul B Sells, Ph. D. 
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on the many interesting facts he 
reads about. He reads to find the an- 
swers to the millions of questions al- 
ways popping up in his mind. He 
practices remembering details. And 
he finds its easy to remember be- 
cause he is so interested. 

Start practicing to be an “expert” 
now. Read this week’s Theme Article 
on pages 6 and 7. This article is a 
real storehouse of facts. When you 
have read it test yourself on the quiz 
questions below. 

Underline the correct answer to 
each question. 

1. Which kind of sugar is a “honey 
bearing reed”? 
cane sugar beet sugar 

2. Who introduced sugar into Eng- 
land? 

Napoleon Moors 
3. Which country is called the 

World’s Sugar Bowl? 


Crusaders 
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Big Ink Capacity 
Instant Writing 
Leak Proof Feed 
Beautiful Colors 
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(Use this coupon if your dealer cannot 
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U.S. France Cuba 
Puerto Rico 
4.In which industry did the 


United States use most sugar in 
1931? 
soft drinks 
baked goods 


5. The sugar beet industry was 
really started by whom? 
Alexander the Great 
Napoeon Marco Polo 
the Moors 


7. In the Middle Ages, people 
sweetened their food with what? 
sugar molasses honey 


ice cream 
candy 


8. In ancient times, sugar was used 
most by whom? 
Crusaders doctors 


poor people 


bakers 


9. Which country uses more sugar 
than any other? 
U. S. England 

Japan 


Cuba 


10. Which country grows both cane 
and beet sugar? 


U.S. Cuba _ Puerto Rico 
Java 
11.Which crop requires greater 
care? 
beet sugar cane sugar 


12. In what great event of history 
did sugar play a part? 
American Revolution 
Liberation of Cuba 
Napoleonic Wars 
Spanish-American War 


Now check your answers with the 
article. If you got 8 out of the 12 
right, you can consider yourself in 
the “expert” class. If you got 10 or 
more right, without referring to the 
article again after you read it, then 
you are a promising “John Kieran.” 





School Papers Received 


The Editor of Junior Scholastic ac- 
knowledges receipt of the following 
school papers and magazines: 

The Eudora Eagle, Eudora Grade 
School, Eudora, Kans.; Windjammer, New 
Knoxville High School, New Knoxville, 
Ohio; The Junior Hi-lights, Marshfield 
Junior High School, Marshfield, Ore.; The 
Lakonian, Laconia High School, Laconia, 
N. H.; The Jeffersonian, Jefferson Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit, Mich.; ‘oo 
Junior Bugle, Washington School, Arling- 
ton, Wash. 

(Others received will be acknowledged later.) 

“You Name it.” Win $1 by writing a 
title for the cartoon that appeared on page 
15 of Nov. 18th Junior Scholastic. Entries 
close Dec. 6. 
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FOLLOW THE LEAD OF 


BUNNY BERIGAN 


AND PLAY A 


MARTIN! 


“i 
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* It’s tops 
in tone quality, 
easy playing, built to 

last a lifetime. Oppor- 

tunities for fame and money 
on radio and records— with 
big name bands—are many. 
Don’t waste time on an inferior 
instrument. Play a Martin—right 
from the start, make faster prog- 
ress, and you'll soon be in a class 
with the best. Send for FREE 
photo of Bunny Berigan. Mention 
instrument you play or prefer. 


BAND INST. COMPANY 














AN UNDERWOOD 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 





TO SPEED YOUR 
PERSONAL PROGRESS 


Students and teachers alike, recognize the 
value of an Underwood Portable type 
writer Typewritten work has prestige 
saves time and effort and helps 
you to attain leadership both in schoo! 
and out 
Visit your local Underwood Portable 
Dealer today see the complete line 
of Underwood Portable Typewriters fo: 
every writing need at o price for 
every purse 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y 
Sales and Service Everywhere 











Knit your group closer together, en- 
hance pride of membership. Bastian's 


big selection, low prices, traditional 
quality have led the field for 46 years. B 
Write fer mew Free catalog today. 


















Cs Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
(— Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up. 
" Write today for our attractive, free catalog. 


> Dept. METAL ARTS CO., Ine, Rochester, H. ¥. 
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To A Traveler 


By BARBARA BABCOCK 


Levi F. Warren Jr. H. S., Auburndale, Mass. 

Age 14. Grade 9. 

Tis little that I've given- 

A cup of water—only Heaven 

Grants peace. But must you go so soon? 

One wearies fast in this hot noon. 

I would you stayed to eat and sup 

With me, I find a lonely cup 

Not half as sweet as one that’s shared, 

Yet, till I gave, I never cared. 

I hope that you will also give- 

It is the kindest way to live, 

Remembering that once you knew 

A traveler’s thirst and hunger. too. 

To drink communion with a friend 

Will make us brothers to the end. 


Napoleon 


By JIM TUGGLE 
Greenwood School. Seattle, Wash 
Age 13 Grade 7A 


- 
[ue best friend I ever had was my 
dog Napoleon. We called him Nap for 
short, but his full name was Napoleon 
Doughnuts Mischiet Bonapart- 
Krahn-Tuggle. 

He was 2 mixture ot police dog and 
wirehair terrier His eyes were soft and 
brown; his paws and chest were brown 
and white. and the rest of him was 
black. He was a faithful watchdog, and 
would protect you if you needed it 

He was also very industrious. Lf you 
started to dig a hole in the ground, Nap 
was there to help. If a ball game was 
begun, he would hang around until he 
could get in the ,ame He knew and 
liked to pertorr- many tricks like 


| climbing a ladder begging for his din 


ner, playing ball, and oth. s 

Then tragedy came. One day when | 
came home from school. Nap was sick 
He lay under the stove and shivered as 
though he was cold. I thought he had 
eaten something that didn’t agree with 
him, and so I let _him alone The next 
day he was worse, and I got worried. 
Mother called the veterinary. When he 
saw Nap. he said that he had been 
poisoned There was nothing anyone 
could do. 

And now my little dog lies at the 
hottom of Puget Sound. 


Publish Your Writing 


Would you like to have your own 
work considered for publication?. Send con- 
tributions to the Junior Scholastic Achieve- 
ment (JSA) Club, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Be sure to give your name, age, home 
address, school and grade. Your work must 
also have your teacher’s endorsement. 





How to get 


CAVALCADE 
°F AMERICA 


recordings for 
school use... 


Selected historical dramas from Caval- 
cade have been transcribed on phono- 
graph records for school presentation. 
See list below—and write for full infor- 
mation, including prices, to Association 
of School Film Libraries, ® Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C. 





12 outstanding historical dramas 
now ready. Others to be added. 
The Constitution of the United States 
Francis Scott Key and “The Star Spangled Banner“ 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Abraham Lincoln (starring Raymond Massey) 
Robert E. Lee (starring Philip Merivale) 
Benedict Arnold (starring Claude Rains) 
Sam Houston (starring Walter Huston) 
Thomas Paine—Revolutionary Patriot 
Jane Addams of Hull House (starring Helen Hayes ) 
Nancy Hanks—Mother of Lincoln 
Susan B. Anthony (starring Cornelia Otis Skinner) 
Walter Reed and His Fight against “Yellow Jack“ 


* 
Listen to 


CAVALCADE 
every Wednesday 


7:30 P.M. Eastern Time 
6:30 P.M. Central Time 
7:30 P.M. Mountain Time 
6:30 P.M. Pacific Time 


NBC 


RED NETWORK 
Presented by 


REG. VU. 5. PAT. OFF 
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PUPIL ADVISORY BOARD for this 
week’s Junior Scholastic is the above 
group of 7A’s of the Minden Gram 
mar School, Minden, Louisiana. In 
the front row, from left to right: Car 
line Hadwin, Bobby Collins, Charles 


Atkinson Studi: 


Ray Boudeau, Nell Prichard, Gloria 
Moore, and Harlin Messer (Board 
chairman ). Second row, left to right: 
Bailey Temple, Bonnie Jean More- 
land, Gene Lary, Christine Cox, Billy 
Brame, and Betty Jean Warren 
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KNOW THESE WORDS? 





Check Your Vocabulary 


These words appear in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Here’s a chance tor 
you to brush up on their meanings and 
pronunciations. The accented syllable 
is capitalized 

complacently (komm-PLAY-sent-lee) , 
page 8, third column. In a self-satisfied 
way; smugly. From the Latin word 
complacere, meaning “to please very 
much.” 

involuntarily (inn-VOLL-un-TARE.- 
ih-lee), page 9, third column. Not de 
liberately; automatically, instinctively 
From the Latin in-, meaning “not”; plus 
voluntas, meaning “will” or “choice.” 

luxury (LUKK-shure-ee), page 7 
first column. Something pleasant to 
have but rare and expensive. From the 
Latin word luxus, which has the same 
meaning 

Magyar (MAH-jahr; English pronun 
ciation, MAGG-yahr), page 2, in head 
line. The name of the Hungarian peo 
ple in their own language 

Tokay (toe-KAY), page 2 first col 
umn. A city in Hungary; also the aame 
of the grapes and the wine produced 
in that district 
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consulate (KONN-sul-ut), page 4, 
second column. The office of a consul 
A consul is a man who looks out for his 
country’s business interests in a toreign 
country. From the Latin consulere, 
meaning “to consult.” 


domination (domm-ih-NAY-shun), 
page 3, map caption. Mastery, over- 
lordship; udiiinse so strong that it 
amounts to complete control. From the 


Latin dominus meaning “master. 


martial (MAHR-shul) law, page 3, 
third column. In times of great danger 
the duty of maintaining law and order 
is taken from the police and the courts 
and given to the army Whatever regu- 
lations the army makes at such a time 
must be obeyed without question. 
These regulations are called martial 
law Martial (from Mars, the name of 
the Roman god of war) means “mili 
tary © 

resolution (rezz oe-LOO-shun). page 
4, second column A statement rg a 
wishes or views of a body of people 
From the Latin resolvere, meaning “to 
loosen, dissolve, analyze.” 





SUGAR 


[Continued from page 7} 


rado than it costs to produce a pound 
of cane sugar in Cuba or Sone 
Rico. There are several reasons for 
this. 

First, cane sugar can be grown 
without much care being taken of 
it Sugar beets require a great deal 
of attention 

Second, workers in the continental 
United States are much better paid 
than workers in Puerto Rico and 
Cuba. 

To ppetect the sugar beet growers 
of Colorado and California, our Con- 
gress allows only a certain amount of 
sugar to come into the country trom 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines 
and Cuba. 

For instance, Puerto Rico is al- 
lowed to send us_ 1,594,000,000 
pounds a year 

Cuba is allowed to send 3,498,000.- 
000 pounds a year. 

Both places want to sell much 
more to us. 


U. S. COMPANIES IN CUBA 

Puerto Ricans, who are also citi- 
zens of the United States, want us 
to buy more sugar from them and 
less from Cuba, which is not part of 
the United States. 

Growing and selling sugar is very 
important to Cubans, as it is to 
Puerto Ricans. The Cuban sugar 
plantations are owned by United 
States companies. The people of 
Cuba depend largely for their money 
on what they earn working on sugar 
plantations. 

This “sugar problem” is a hard one 
for our Congresmen. If they did not 
allow Cuban sugar to come in, then 
the people of Cuba would have no 
money 

But the more we help the people 
of Cuba_.by buying Cuban sugar, the 
more we hurt the people who own 
and work the plantations in Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, Colorado, California, 
and other U.S. places. 

So we must add sugar to our list 
of things which are a big problem 
because the Americas grow more 
than they can sell 


Answers 


Last Week's News Quiz 
1. 100 miles 
vy. ¥,.F. 
2. Avila Camacho, Almazan, Cardenas, Wallace, 
3. d 
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Joke of the Week 


From Mary Ellen Wright, Age 18, 
Grade 8, of Williston Junior High 
School, Williston, No. Dak., comes this 
“Joke of the Week”. Mary Ellen gets 
a JSA button for it. 

Mope: “What's a mirage?” 

Dope: “It's where the ‘Little Man 
Who Wasn't There’ keeps his car.” 


Dime on Their Hands 


Jack: “I'm a coin collector.’ 
Jake: “So am I. Let’s get together 
some day and talk over old dimes.” 


You Tell Me! 


Boss: “Say, you should have been 
here at nine o'clock!” 

New Employee: “Why? What hap- 
pened?” 


Yum! Yum! 


Cannibal Cook: “Shall I stew both 
those cooks we captured?” 

Cannibal King: “No, one is enough. 
Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 


Peep! Peep! 


Old Lady (visiting penitentiary): 
“What are you in here for, my man?” 
Convict: “Doing bird imitations.” 
Old Lady: “Doing bird imitations! | 

don’t understand.” 
Convict: “I was doing a little robin.” 


Going Up 


Traveler: “How much are your 
rooms?” 

Hotel Clerk: “Two dollars up to 
seven. 

Traveler: “Fine! I'm leaving at six.” 


Ouch! 


Johnny's Mother: “You should place 
your hand over your mouth when you 
yawn.” 

Johnny: “What! And get bit?” 


Sure Is 


Beggar: “Gotta quarter for a room 
tonight, mister?” 

Citizen: “No.” 

Beggar: “Gotta dime for a sand- 
wich?” 

Citizen: “No.” 

Beggar: “Well, have you gotta nickel 
for a cup of coffee?” 

Citizen: “No.” 

Beggar: “Gee! You're in a heck of a 
fix, ain’tcha?” 

Price in the New Yorker 


December 2, 1940 





Wide World 


SUPERMAN CAPTURES N. Y. C. 


Superman rode high and mighty 
through the streets of New York City 
on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 21st. If you 
don’t believe it, look at the photograph 
above. He is a SUPER man—80 feet tall 
with a 23-foot chest expansion (when 
inflated with helium). 

They say Superman was born on the 
planet Krypton and crashed to earth in 
a Kansas wheatfield. Well, that was one 


Superman. The other one, shown above, 
was born in the Goodyear Rubber fac- 
tory, in Akron, Ohio; was shipped, flat- 
tened out, by railroad express to New 
York City; and on the morning of Nov. 
2lst, was inflated with 5,000 cubic feet 
of helium so that he could be head man 
in Macy’s annual Thanksgiving Day 
parade. 

Other gigantic rubber figures were 
Uncle Sam, Santa Claus, Babar the 
Elephant, and other mythical men and 
animals. 





Aviation Packet 


For a dime, United Air Lines will 
send your class an aviation packet 
called “Teaching Kit of Aviation Helps’ 
This packet contains a large wall map 
of air lines of the United States; two 
attractive colored posters of the new 
Super Mainliner, which may be pinned 
up in your classroom; ten big photo- 
graphs of famous airplanes from 1920 
to 1940, with descriptions of their 
flights, routes, horsepower, and speed; 
a graph showing how air lines have cut 
down the time necessary to travel from 
coast to coast; and a large photograph 
of United’s Super Mainliner. 

For distribution among your class- 
mates, there are 40 air line maps with 
photographs of the Super Mainliner on 
the other side of the map. 

If your class is interested in obtain- 
ing the “Teaching Kit of Aviation 
Helps,” send your request with 10 cents 
in coin to: United Air Lines, United Air 
Lines Building, Chicago, Ill. 












with wonder when you turn 


write messages in fire ink, make 


Chemistry Set. More boyshave Two 


won fame and big awards with i®€ Over 400 excit- 
Gilbert Chemistry Sets than Complete with 
any other kind—so be sure it’s sturdy corrugated 


cardboard desk, 


a genuine Gilbert set. Also, see 
the new Gilbert Polaroid Micro- 
scope sets that reveal nature’s 
hidden secrets and colors. 


$200.00 Annual Awards — Mr. 
Gilbert will award $100.00 in 
cash to the boy doing what he 
considers the most important 
research in Chemistry, Micro- 
scopy or Electricity in 1941— 
and $10.00 each to the ten 
boys doing the next most im- 
portant research. Mail coupon 
for full details. 
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Desk Type Laboratory 
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2. 1 Own't seueve it either! But I said, “Santa, if you only had 
something to help get homework done quickly —” He interrupted, 
“But I have!” And he reached into his pack and pulled out a port- 
able typewriter. A Royal, I knew, because its keyboard was just 
like the standard-sized machines in Daddy’s office. 





my homework! 


1, tHere 1 was, almost falling asleep, 
trying to get my homework ‘done. 
When ... whoosh! . . . a puff of smoke 
and a jolly little Santa Claus was 
standing on the table, bowing and say- 
ing, “You seem to be having trouble. 

So I came to give you a pre-view of 

this year’s super-special Christmas 
» present!” 





























3. THs RovaAL PortaBie,” beamed the jolly little man, “is most 
convenient when there’s homework or any writing to do. See, it 
has MAGIC* Margin, Touch Control*—everything! With it 
comes Royal’s exclusive “Self-Teacher” that makes typing easy to 
learn. Has its own smart case, too. A wonderful Christmas gift!” 





4. rHEen 1 woxe up...I'd been dozing! But my dream 
gave me a grand idea and | hurried in to tell 
Dad. “Now I know what I want for Christmas, 
Dad—a Royal Portable. It'll help me in school, 


Daddy laughed, “A fine idea! I'll talk with 
Mother.” So...I can hardly wait till Christmas 
morning. Wouldn’t you be proud to have a 
Royal Portable all your own? 





and you could borrow it for your letters, too.” PO RTABLE 


The Only STANDARD Typewriter Nome 
in PORTABLE Size 
Street County. 
Copyright 1940, Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
*Trade-marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
City State. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Dept. §-12, 2 Park Ave., New York City 
Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- 


tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own 
home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


























